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Our full-color cover shows members of the First 
Richmond Rifles, of the North-South Skirmishers, fir- 
ing on historic battle ground near Mechanicsville. The 
picture suggests the subject of William J. Kimball's 
article, “Richmond Begins the Work of War,” which 
gives us an idea of what it was like in Virginia's capi- 
tal city as it was being mobilized for war one hundred 
years ago. Mr. Kimball is in the English Department 
at Mary Baldwin College in Staunton. 


“Tuckahoe” on the James 
River is one of the classics 
among colonial plantations, 
with its architectural ar- 
rangements nearly _ intact. 
2 To a large extent, it involves 
the story of one of Virginia's 
great families, the Ran- 
dolphs, and to the nation it 
has the significance and 
- honor of having been the 
home of Thomas Jefferson 
during formative boyhood years. 


The Dismal Swamp has been from earliest times a 
place of desolation or enchantment, depending upon 
one’s temperament. Always its moods have reflected to 
a large extent the moods men brought to the swamp 
and through which they saw its foreboding, wild 
beauty, solitude or challenge. We have tried to show 
in pictures and in words something of this diversity 
and its perennial fascination. 


Photographs in Virginia Cavalcade are from the 
collections of the Virginia State Library and, unless 
otherwise credited, are either the original work of this 
institution or copies of material housed therein. Where 
photographs are furnished by institutions, organiza- 
tions or persons, or W here permission is given to the 
library to copy material housed elsewhere, indicated 
by CV.S.L.), credit is given below: 19, Game Commis- 


“Tuckahoe” 


The Keviewing Stand 


Virginians and visitors alike are familiar with the 
monuments of Richmond’s Monument Avenue, but 
many do not know the stories behind them, so we 
hope eventually to tell them all in Virginia Cavalcade, 
beginning with the colonnade designed by E. V. Valen- 
tine, as a memorial to Jefferson Davis, which is fea- 
tured in this issue in an article by John H. Moore of 
Charlottesville. 


One of the most endearing and effective spies for 
the Confederacy was Belle 
Boyd whose exploits of 1861 
and 1862, as well as later 
adventures, are recapitulated 
in an article by Lucy 
Gaylord Starnes, of Alex- 


andria. 


Mrs. Martha P. Munger, 
of Dayton, Ohio, came to 
live on Hog Island in the 
James, when she was seven 
years old and her delightful 
reminiscences of the river island during the 1890s are 
at last being shared with Virginia Cavalcade readers. 


Virginians are indebted to her father, E. E. Barney, 
engineer and inventor, for his gift in 1893 of the 
Jamestown church tower and the 22-2 acres surround- 
ing it to the Association for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities. Hog Island is now a State waterfowl! 
refuge, administered by the Commission of Game and 


Inland Fisheries. 
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French and English travelers wrote of the fabulous open 
house kept by the Randolphs at their mansion in the forest. 
by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


ee 

=e the first great plantation west of 
the falls of the James, was built in a clearing of unin- 
terrupted forest when Richmond was still a mere trad- 
ing post. Widely varying dates have been given for 
construction of the house, but the most logical one 
seems to be about 1710 and Richmond was not laid 
out into lots until 1737. 

High above the James, among tall old trees, flower- 
ing shrubs and boxwood, “Tuckahoe,” with its ivied 
chimneys and wistaria-draped porches, probably does 
not look greatly different than it did two centuries or 
more ago. It stands tall and white at the end of the 
long drive of cedars, only a little removed from its 
street of plantation outbuildings—a remarkable survival 
with its old kitchen, master’s office, quarters for house 
servants, smokehouses and the schoolhouse where 
Thomas Jefferson is said to have learned his letters 
with the Randolph children. Ruins of field quarters 
also have been preserved and partially restored. 

The acreage, however, has diminished to 600 from 
an original 10,000—some claim 50,000—acres. And the 


city which once seemed so far away has grown west- 
ward until its suburbs have caught up with the old 
plantation. Below the river entrance, the railroad is 
another distracting reminder of the present. Yet in 


Schoolhouse, said to have been attended 
by Jefferson and Randolph children. 
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A view of the main house from the west. 

The James River lies down the slope to 
the south. 


between the River Road traffic and the railroad, it is 
not difficult at all to conjure young Tom Jefferson 
and his Randolph playmates exploring the tall spring 
woods, walking as soft as Indians over the brown pine 
spills, discovering the violets and spring beauties. 

William Randolph of “Turkey Island” may have 
built “Tuckahoe” for his second son, Thomas, about 
the time of the latter's marriage to Judith Fleming 
which took place around 1710—or Thomas may have 
built it himself, designing it with reference to books 
and buildings with which he was familiar in Williams- 
burg. The authorities are not agreed. It is certain only 
that Thomas (1689-1730) and Judith were living there 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. 

William (1651-1711), the first of the Randolphs to 
come to Virginia, was married to Mary Isham, of Ber- 
muda Hundred. He had a grant from the crown of 
tidewater lands stretching indefinitely westward and 
he divided the domain among his many sons, five of 
whom were among the most prominent men in the 
colony: William of “Chatsworth” who eventually in- 
herited “Turkey Island,” Thomas of “Tuckahoe,” 
Isham of “Dungeness,” Richard of “Curles” and Sir 
John of Williamsburg. 

Thomas Tileston Waterman in The Mansions of Vir- 
ginia (1945) expresses the opinion that the original 
house at “Tuckahoe” was a smaller rectangular struc- 
ture but that extensions made after Thomas and Judith 
went to live there turned it into the H-shaped mansion 
it is today, a plan advertised by a contemporary, Boome, 
in The Gentleman's Recreation (1709) as one that 
“makes it stand firm against the winds, and lets in 
both light and air and disposes every room nearer to 
one another.” To more than one visitor it seemed an 
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“H” for hospitality. Richard C. Wight, in The Story 
of Goochland (1935) says that the early house was 
portholed for defense against Indian attacks. 

In his Progress to the Mines William Byrd tells of 
a visit to “Mr. Randolph’s, at Tuckahoe” in September 
1723 during which Byrd, Randolph and Mrs. Fleming 
passed the time by reading the Beggar’s Opera: “After 
having acquainted my company with the history of 
the play, I read three acts of it, and left Mrs. Fleming 
and Mr. Randolph to finish it, who read as well as 
most actors do at a rehearsal. Thus we killed the time, 
and triumphed over the bad weather.” Although the 
weather was still menacing, Byrd set out the next day 
“after fortifying myself with two capacious dishes of 
coffee.” 

The two-story weatherboarded house, with its low 
gabled roof, is frame except for wing-ends of brick 
laid in Flemish bond. The two end units as well as the 
connecting hall or salon, are all one room deep. The 
two long fronts have five windows across the second 
story. There are center doors and entrance porches with 
square posts. There are three windows across the cen- 
tral section, but no windows at the gable ends and each 
chimney treatment is different from the others. The 
windows have the original broad-muntined sash and 
small iridescent wavy panes some of which, in the din- 

A view of the carved walnut front stair- 


way from the salon. Watercolors by 
Turner on the landing. 
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ing room, have been scratched with a diamond. Among 
the names and dates are “Mary Randolph, Tuckahoe, 
March 20, 1780,” “Maria Horsmanden Byrd” and 
“Col. Ball, Ist Va. reg.” Colonel Burgess Ball was the 
great great grandfather of Mrs. N. Addison Baker, 
née Ball, who now owns the house where her ancestor 
was a visitor almost two hundred years ago. 

The first floor rooms have fine wall paneling and 
among the few examples of frieze panels in the colo- 
nies. In the wing rooms, the narrow upper panels are 
worked into the overmantels with narrow, vertical 
matching panels flanking a pair of wide center panels 
and with small ones at the corners. The upper rooms 
too have fine simple paneling. 

The fine stairways differ in the degree of ornamen- 
tation. The north one is smaller, with only two balus- 
ters to a tread. It is turned and spiraled and ascends 
two flights with a broad landing between. Its newel 
post is in the form of a Corinthian colonnette, carved 
with vines, flowers and square fluted posts. The 
brackets are scrolled, feathered with acanthus, carved 
with five-petaled blossoms. There are carved landing 
and gallery fascias. 

The house descended from the first Thomas of 
“Tuckahoe” to William (1712-1745) who married 
Maria Judith, the daughter of Mann Page of “Rose- 
well.” It was the friendship between William and 

A view of the salon framed by the arch 


of the north hallway. It has doors on all 
four sides. 


Spring, 1961 


A view of the James River from the 
south porch of the main house, with 
railroad between. 


Peter Jefferson that caused young Tom Jefferson to 
spend seven of his childhood years at “Tuckahoe.” 
William Randolph and Peter Jefferson went on many 
surveying trips together and took up claims for land on 
the Rivanna. When Jefferson discovered that the site 
he wanted for his home was not on his own but on 
Randolph’s land, one of Virginia’s most famous real 
estate transactions took place and Randolph sold his 
friend 200 acres for “Henry Weatherbourne’s biggest 
bowl of arrack punch” plus another 200 acres for the 
more prosaic price of 50 pounds. On this land Peter 
Jefferson built “Shadwell” to which he brought his 
wife, Jane Randolph, and it was there that his first 
son, Thomas, was born on April 13, 1743. But the 
boy’s first memories, as it happened, would not be of 
“Shadwell” but of “Tuckahoe” to which he was taken 
at the age of two, carried, tradition says, on a pillow 
by a slave on horseback. 

After their congenial years of companionship, it was 
not surprising that William should express in the 
codicil to his will the desire “that my Dear & Loving 
friend Mr. Peter Jefferson do move down with his 
family to my Tuckahoe house & remain there till my 
son comes of age . . .” William’s wife had died before 
he did, so, in 1745, Peter and Jane Jefferson moved to 
“Tuckahoe,” with their own three little girls and a 
boy, to watch over the Randolphs’ son, young Thomas 
Mann, and two daughters, Judith and Mary. 

So young Tom Jefferson’s first home to be remem- 
bered was the airy old frame house shaped like an H, 
with its great carved staircases and elegant furnishings 
from England. Life was abundant and hospitable and 
—for the colonies—luxurious. There was much to be 
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The “Batterc Express” 
“Tuckahoe” 


learned besides letters, by just looking and listening 
and, after awhile, reading. 

It was there that his father, Peter Jefferson, re- 
nowned for his strength and woodlore, 
to ride and swim, to hunt and fish. Almost surely it 
was there that his father’s guidance and his surround- 
ings kindled his lifelong curiosity and alert observation 
of wildlife, plants and agriculture. Even at that young 
age, he must have noticed much that went into his 
later thinking. Apparently he shared his father’s indif- 
ference to the genealogical pride so dear to many Vir- 
ginians, but he may have heard much from his mother 
and the Randolphs. Writing his modest reminiscences 
at the age of 77, Jefferson mentioned nothing of the 
“Tuckahoe” years except starting school at five, but, 
with typical personal reticence, he said almost as little 


taught the boy 


eer 


The carved south door at “Tuckahoe” is 


unusual in Virginia, but has counter- 
parts in New England. 


used to rush hot food from the outside kitchen at 
to the dining room in the main house. 


of “Shadwell.” He did not tell much of his father’s 
family, even less of mother’s, remarking dryly, “They 
trace their pedigree far back in England and Scotland, 
to which let every one ascribe the faith and merit he 
chooses.” 

Among the provisions of the will of William Ran- 
dolph, proved May 20, 1746, was one “that my son, 
Thomas Mann Randolph, shall not be educated at 
the College of William and Mary in Virginia, nor 
sent to England on any account ‘whatever, but my 
executors shall keep a private tutor for his education.” 

This predilection for private tutors continued and 
during the next generation it included Sir John Leslie 
(1766-1832) the celebrated physicist and mathemati- 
cian who spent 1789 “in America as tutor to two young 
Americans named Randolph” and, writing to his friend 
at the time, expressed some disappointment: “I must 
confess that Virginia has fallen below my expectations.” 
However, he went on to add, “I reckon Mr. Randoiph’s 
the best family, and Tuckahoe the best land.” The 
not-yet-famous William Ellery Channing was also a 
tutor to Randolph children a ‘decade beset. from 1798 
to 1800. 

But William Randolph’s grandson, Thomas Mann 
Randolph, Jr., who became governor in 1819, did 
study at William and Mary and at the University of 
Edinburgh. He visited Paris in 1788, when he was 20, 
and while his kinsman, Thomas Jefferson was serving 
as minister from the United States. Jefferson's daugh- 
ter, Martha was also in Paris and two years later she 
and young Randolph were married. 

It was the “Tuckahoe” of the first Thomas Mann 
Randolph which was described by the Marquis de 
Chastellux, a Major General in the French Army who 
served in America under the Count de Rochambeau, 
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and by the English officer, Thomas’ Anbury in his 
Travels Through the Interior Parts of America (1791). 
Thomas Mann Randolph was a burgess from Gooch- 
land County in 1772, a member of the Conventions 
of 1775 and 1776 and a delegate to the Constitutional 
Conventions of 1784 and 1788. 

To Anbury the house seemed “to be built solely to 
answer the purposes of hospitality.” He found the 
plan unusual, but well-suited to both climate and the 
needs of entertaining. 

It is the form of an H, and has the appearance of 

two houses, joined by a large saloon; each wing has 

two stories and four large rooms on a floor; in one 
the family resides and the other is reserved solely 
for visitors: the saloon that unites them is of con- 
siderable magnitude the ceiling is lofty and 
there they principally retire in the summer 
Even in the oppressively hot Virginia weather he found 
that those in “Tuckahoe” were “little incommoded by 
the sun” since opening the doors of each wing and of 
the salon brought “a constant circulation of air.” He 
noted the furniture of the salon at that time as con- 
sisting of two sofas on each side, besides chairs and a 
chandelier. He commented on the connecting salon as 
a practical arrangement which not only offered “a 
cool retreat from the scorching and sultry heat of the 
climate” but also “an occasional ballroom.” 

Horse racing was very popular in seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Virginia. It was looked on as a 
sport reserved for gentlemen and betting, often for 
high stakes, added excitement and hazard. Thomas 


The dining 
room. The dia- 
mond-writing is 
on its windows. 


The west court and doorway. “Tucka- 
hoe” is a bright many-windowed house. 
Mann Randolph was one of the first Virginians to 
import thoroughbred race horses and also one of the 

first to import heavy draft horses for his plantation. 
After the Treaty of Paris (1763), which ended the 
Seven Years’ War, Fearnought and other grandsons 
of the famed Godolphin Arabian were imported to 
Virginia and a number of noted horses were in the 
stables at “Tuckahoe.” Randolph’s Fortunatus who 
raced five four-mile heats at Warwick in 1760 had not 
been listed as a blooded horse, but Randolph owned 
others with famous blood lines. One was Partner 
(called Old Partner), of Morton’s Traveller out of 
Selima, Colonel Tasker’s imported mare. Another was 
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Gabriella Harvie Randolph painted the 
“White Parlor” as a prank. 


The sitting room. “Tuckahoe” has TV 
as well as traditions. 


Shakespeare by Fearnought out of Spotswood’s Othello 
mare. Anbury gives a delightful description of this 
horse in his Travels (1791): “Colonel Randolph pos- 
sesses that fondness for horses,” he writes, “which I 
observed was peculiar to the Virginians of all stations, 
sparing no trouble, pains, or expence, in importing the 
best stock, and improving the breed.” In the stable at 
“Tuckahoe,” Randolph “shewed us a fine one, named 
Shakespeare, which he imported just as the war com- 
menced” and which was a “handsome dappled gray, 
about sixteen hands and a half high, with a most beau- 
tiful head and neck.” The British officer said it was 
impossible to tell more about his other points because 
a “the creature was so amazingly pampered and fat, and 
- being of the race breed, his legs were so small and 
slim that they appeared unable to support the weight 


of his body, exactly like the horses one sees 
painted in old pictures . . . from his withers to his 
tail, there was such a groove of fat, that you might pour 
water upon his withers, and it would run in a straight 
line down his tail . . .” Incidentally, Thomas Jefferson 
also had scions of Fearnought in his own stables at 
Monticello. 


Much as he loved the sport, Thomas Mann Ran- 
dolph was not one to let it interfere with principles 
and when he told Anbury he had imported Shakes- 
peare just before the Revolution, he was perhaps re- 
ferring to the self-denying ordinance adopted by the 
Association of 1770 which bound its subscribers not 
to import certain enumerated British goods in the 
nature of luxuries until the duty on tea had been 
repealed. Randolph was among the original subscribers 
to the agreement which specifically mentioned horses. 


The Marquis de Chastellux, writing of his travels 
between 1780 and 1782 gives us another view of 
“Tuckahoe” by the way of a story recounting the 
odyssey of a South Carolina militia general named 
Bull who kept retreating northward with his retinue 
of 200 Negro servants and portable belongings, espe- 
cially silver plate, during the Revolution after the cap- 
ture of Charleston so as not “to expose his wealth to the 
rapacity of the English.” With his “little army” and 
its “waggons laden with his effects and provisions,” 

At length he arrived at Tuckahoe, on James River, 

the seat of his old friend Mr. Randolph, a rich 

planter of Virginia, who gave him a spot of ground 
near his house, on which his negroes built one for 
himself. Here he lived in tranquillity, surrounded by 
his slaves and his flocks, until Arnold and Phillips in- 
vaded Virginia, and approached his new asylum. 

Mr. Bull once more departed with his wealth, his 

flocks and his negroes, to retire into the upper coun- 

try near Fredericksburg. 
When the marquis met General Bull at Petersburg, he 
was on his way back to South Carolina “in hopes . . . 
of passing happier days.” 

Most accounts of “Tuckahoe” stress the sparkle of 
its social life. Anbury noticed a change of temper to- 
ward the aristocratic planters after the war, that “the 
spirit of equality or levelling principle” formerly not 
so prevalent in Virginia “as in the other provinces” 
had gained “great ground.” “An instance of it I saw,” 
he reports, “at Colonel Randolph’s, at Tuckahoe, where 
three country peasants, who came upon business, en- 
tered the room where the Colonel and his company 
were sitting, took themselves chairs, drew near the fire, 
began spitting, pulling off their country boots all over 
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mud, and then opened their business, which was 
simply about some continental flour to be ground at 
the Colonel’s mill.” 


After they had gone, “some one observed what great 
liberties they took.” Randolph explained that “the spirit 
of independency was converted into equality, and every 
one who bore arms esteemed himself upon a footing 
with his neighbour.” Perhaps Anbury misconstrued the 
situation somewhat, for Chastellux, either more charita- 
ble or more democratic, had remarked, “a Virginian 
never resembles an European peasant: he is always a 
freeman, participates in the government . . . he per- 
fectly resembled the bulk of the individuals who 
formed what were called the people in the ancient 
republics . . .” 


Thomas Mann Randolph was married twice and, 
unfortunately for those writing afterward, named one 
son by each marriage “Thomas Mann Randolph.” The 
senior Thomas Mann Randolph (1741-1794) was 
married first to Anne, daughter of Archibald Cary, of 
“Ampthill.” Their son, Thomas Mann (1768-1828), 
later lived at “Edge Hill” in Albemarle County, mar- 
ried Thomas Jefferson’s daughter, Martha, and served 
as Governor of Virginia from 1819 to 1822. By his 
second wife, Gabriella Harvie, the first Thomas Mann 
had a son, Thomas Mann (1792-1851), who inherited 
“Tuckahoe” and was the last of the Randolph name 
to live there. He was married twice, first to Harriet 
Wilson, and second, to Lucinda (Lucy) Ann Patter- 
son. Unhappily, the records are not at all consistent in 
referring to the three Thomas Mann Randolphs. Some 
call the Governor Thomas Mann “II” while others 
refer to him as “Jr.” An inscription in the family grave- 
yard at “Tuckahoe” calls Harriet Vaughan Wilson the 
wife of “Captain Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.” 


Edith Tunis Sale, in her Manors of Virginia in 
Colonial Times (1909) suggests a thwarted romance 
as incentive for the “whirl of gaieties” which the young 
Gabriella Harvie brought to “Tuckahoe” when she 
married the much older Thomas Mann Randolph Sr.: 
“Being very young when she married, and never out- 
living her early love-affair with an employee of her 
father’s, by the name of Marshall, whom she wished 
to marry .. .” Among other things she is said to have 
literally lightened things up by painting walnut panel- 
ing of the “white parlor” while her husband was away 
in Richmond. 

After the elder Randolph’s death, Thomas Mann II 
inherited “Tuckahoe” and he was the host at the time 
of Lafayette’s visit to Goochland County in November 


Plantation outbuildings for kitchen, of- 
fice and servants’ quarters. 


1824: “He was met at Tuckahoe by the gentry of the 
county, some on horseback as his companions in arms, 
and others in costly private equipages, resplendent in 
their fittings and liveried coachmen. The store of elo- 
quent orators seems endless as they poured out the 
welcoming speeches in gems of rhetoric and_ poetic 
phrase . . .” How gratifying and exhausting it must 
have been! 


The visit of Lafayette must have been one of the 
last great festivities at “Tuckahoe.” Unstinted hospitali- 
ty and blooded horses had subtracted more than was 
easily added to the plantation economy. Goochland 
county records tell the inexorable story. A deed of 
trust of April 20, 1824, is from Thomas Mann Ran- 
dolph and his wife, Lucy Ann, to Jacquelin B. Harvie 


An upstairs bedroom at the northwest 
corner of the house. 
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and William Dandridge “to secure John Brocken- 
brough of Richmond, all sd. Randolph’s interest in the 
Coal mines and Coal Pits and the plantation whereon 
sd. Randolph resides.” A deed dated January 21, 1830 
from Randolph and his wife, John Brockenbrough and 
his wife, Gabriella, transferred “588 acres in Gooch- 
land County adj. Wm. Powell” to Hezekiah L. Wight 
and Edwin L. Wight. 

The will of Thomas Mann Randolph, recorded Oc- 
tober 20, 1851, directed his body to be buried between 
the graves of his daughters Louise and Anne and gave 
to his wife, Lucinda Ann the whole of his estate to be 
divided among his children. It left one specific be- 
quest, a silver beaker, to his daughter Margaret and 
explained that at the time of making his will he was 
impoverished as the result of a pecuniary arrangement 
and bargain made in early life with his stepfather, Dr. 
John Brockenbrough, by which he was unable to leave 
his other children the “slightest memorial” of his 
affection. 

The grandson of Hezekiah, Richard C. Wight, 
author of The Story of Goochland (1935) grew up at 
“Tuckahoe” and included in his history of the county 
affectionate reminiscences of life on the plantation 
which is older than the county itself, since Goochland 
was not formed from Henrico until 1727, the first 
subdivision of Henrico’s “shire” lines of 1634. Its east- 
ern boundary was fixed at Tuckahoe Creek, so the 
plantation is just over the line. The old stage taverns 
on the river road were located about 12 miles apart and 
across the road from “Tuckahoe” was Powell’s Tavern, 
still standing, with descendants of the original Powells 
among its neighbors. 


Wight wrote of something the Randolph children 
and Tom Jefferson must also have experienced. “The 
Tuckahoe ghost stories with which the old servants 
used to regale our childhood might surpass greater 
phantasies and terrors than even Dante dreamed of, 
and the good faith in which they were told made them 
well believed.” 

At mid-century the plantation changed hands again 
and for years was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Allen before it returned to descendants of the original 
Randolphs—and of Jefferson—in 1898, when it was 
purchased by Jefferson Randolph Coolidge, of Boston, 
the great grandson of the first Thomas Mann Ran- 
dolph of “Tuckahoe” and grandson of the Thomas 
Mann II who married Martha Jefferson. But in 1935 
the plantation was sold by Harold Jefferson Coolidge 
to Mr. and Mrs. N. Addison Baker who are the present 
owners of “Tuckahoe” and inheritors of its tradition. 

The Randolphs would probably feel more at home 
in the mansion today than at some intervals in the past. 
Although Gabriella’s “white parlor’ has been left, 
other walnut paneling and carving has been restored 
to its original finish. They would find colonial furni- 
ture and familiar portraits of William Randolph and 
his wife, Maria Page Randolph of “Rosewell” in the 
salon or ball room, and of their son, the first Thomas 
Mann Randolph for whom Peter Jefferson became the 
guardian. But the Bakers have their own family por- 
traits too as well as paintings by Turner and Constable 
and other cherished belongings which express their 
own personalities. This too is appropriate for “Tucka- 
hoe” which is not a museum but a home to be lived 
in and loved. 


The entrance 
salon or ball- 
room. with 
a portrait 
of Thomas 
Mann Ran- 
dolph, after 
the original 
by Wollaston. 
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Richmond Begins The Work Of War 


Drums, bugle calls, marching soldiers . . . training 
camps .. . sewing circles . . . and_ leave- 
takings meant that war had begun in earnest. 


by William J. Kimball 


Louisiana “Tigers” appeared 
on the streets of Richmond. 


L. 1856, James Buchanan, a man who embodied 


the spirit of compromise at a time when 


Perhaps the most significant fact attending the 
erection of the equestrian statue of Wash- 
compromise was still a hope, was elected ington in 1858 was that almost every state 
president. The principal question had been in the United States was represented, many 
slavery and the people of Richmond—who of them by their governors and staff. Rich- 
gave only a slight majority to the Whig can- monders were eager to have their “son 
didate, Fillmore—indicated their desire of Virginia” recognized as a national 
to have good intentions prevail. They hero. 
listened with only half an ear to the When Colonel James Monroe was in- 
rumblings in Congress against the Abo- terred in his native state on July 5, 1858, 
litionists and scarcely glanced at the Governor Wise spoke for many 
Charleston Mercury's cry once again for Richmonders when he said as part 
secession. Convinced that the servants were of his “appropriate” remarks: “Who 


better off in their stations than they could knows, this day here around this 
grave that New York is of the North 
and Virginia is of the South?” In 


" the spring of 1859 Richmond’s Knights 


be in any scheme devised by people who 
did not understand the relationship, they 


turned their attention to living their lives. 
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Major Chatham Roberdeau Wheat, of 
the Louisiana “Tigers.” 
Templar entertained the Knights from Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

Had John Brown's raid on Harpers Ferry proved 
to be just the result of maniacal ravings by an unsup- 
ported group of fanatics, the people of Richmond could 
have absorbed the incident. But when northern politi- 
cians were elected primarily on the strength of their 
support of Brown’s actions and it was discovered that 
many in the North thought of Brown as a martyr, the 
incident loomed large as the possible beginning of 
general hostilities between the two sections. 

In this light Richmond began to prepare for the 
worst. The Central Southern Rights Association of 
the city began to hold meetings almost weekly. Among 
the new companies organized were Company B, Home 
Guard, Company G, Grenadiers, Lancers, and Shockoe 
Hill Company. A direct line of ships between Rich- 
mond and Liverpool was established so trade could be 
carried on independently of the North. The manufac- 
ture of many additional kinds of products in the city 
was encouraged. Very significant was the fact that 
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over two hundred medica] students from the South 
who had been studying in Philadelphia returned in a 
body to complete their work at the Richmond Medi- 
cal College. By some, at least, such action was ap- 
proved, and the students were “wined and dined.” 

Still only the hottest of the “hot heads” were resigned 
to secession at this time. Lincoln was elected. The city 
shuddered, but the majority, even after the election, 
felt that the best fight for their rights could be made 
within the Union. Richmond newspapers cautioned 
against any extreme measures. But the waiting game 
was on. Time ticked tensely by: South Carolina had 
taken all she was to take and seceded on December 20, 
1860. The governor set January 4 as a day of fasting 
and prayer. 

Events piled on top of each other as the fateful year 
of 1861 began. Members of the General Assembly met 
on January 7 in response to an extra session called by 
the governor who sent a message in which he declared 
that any forces which endeavored to cross Virginia’s 
territory for the purpose of coercing a seceding state 
would be met by armed resistance. The Legislature 
passed an act providing for a convention to meet in 
Richmond on February 13 to amend the Constitution 
and “take such steps as were deemed necessary” and 
appointed a commission to attend the Peace Conference 
in Washington on February 9, presided over by ex- 
President John Tyler, but nothing hopeful was re- 
solved. In Montgomery, Alabama, however, on that 
same February 9 something was resolved—a southern 
Confederacy which adopted a provisional constitution 
and elected as president a former United States Sena- 
tor and Secretary of War named Jefferson Davis. 

Back in Richmond the Convention met on the thir- 
teenth and soon entered into what appeared to be an 
endless series of secret sessions. March 4 came and 
the man inaugurated as President of the United States 


Captain 

O. Jennings 
Wise of the 
Richmond 
Light Infan- 
try Blues. 
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held out little hope for peace so far as the South could 
see. Secession flags appeared and military organizations 
formed and drilled. April 13 brought news of the 
surrender of Fort Sumter, and April 15 heard Lincoln 
call for 75,000 troops. On April 17, after fifty-four 
days of deliberation, Virginia passed an ordinance of 
secession. On April 25 Virginia became the eighth state 
to join the Confederacy. She had seceded “not because 
she wanted to secede—not because she deemed it wise 
—but because, as she understood the matter, the only 
other course open to her would have been cowardly 
and dishonorable.” 

As someone said at that time, “the speech making 
was over forever, and the work of the war had begun.” 
Of course among people with such a deep love for 
rhetoric, the speech making would never be over, but 
the “war had begun in earnest.” Every man who did 
not make an effort to get himself mustered into actual 
service was deemed a coward and, if he wanted to 
maintain his reputation as a gentleman, he had to with- 
draw from the militia and make a formal tender of 
services to the state. Apparently not many wished to 
be classified as cowards or ungentlemanly, for every 
railroad train that arrived in Richmond during these 
spring days and nights bore its freight of soldiers. Even 


the boys in the schools and colleges enlisted; in many 
cases schools were forced to suspend instruction for 
lack of students. As rapidly as they could be accom- 
modated, volunteers from every part of the state were 
ordered into camps of instruction at Richmond and 
Ashland. As soon as a company was considered fit for 
service, it was assigned to a regiment at the “front.” 
The task of turning this frolicsome, diversified group 
into reasonably disciplined soidiers fell principally 
upon the cadets who had come up from the Virginia 
Military Institute. And an incredibly good job they 
did in a short time. The same man, wearing probably 
the same old blue forage hat that he had worn when 
he and his boys were present at the interment of ex- 
President Monroe’s body three years ago, was in com- 
mand. Never again would Thomas Jonathan Jackson 
teach Artillery Tactics and Natural Philosophy to the 
cadets in Lexington. Although the troops on the whole 
were quick to take on the appearance of soldiers and 
drill as unified groups, command was at best a tenuous 
quality. Often a man wealthy enough to organize and 
equip a company led it, or perhaps the captain in 
charge was chosen by the men. He was not always 
chosen for his military knowledge and it was not until 
the baptism of fire had descended upon these troops 


Except for the flag, this 1858 Hanover County camp scene of the Ist Regiment 
Virginia Volunteers was being repeated in earnest in 1861. 
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The Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad trains rumbled down 
Broad Street in the capital of the Confederacy. 


that the men best qualified to lead in a serious business 
found their way to the front. Often, too, men well 
qualified to lead preferred to remain in a humble or 
obscure place in the ranks, again until circumstances 
convinced them that it was not presumptuous on their 
part to command, assuming, of course, that they were 
still alive when their leadership was needed. When 
men addressed their leaders as “Sam” or “Joe,” it was 
evident that they were going to do for them only what 
they “had a notion to.’ , The following representative 
conversation expressed very well the relationship which 
often existed: 

“I say, Jakey, did you hear what Tom said to the 

Colonel?” 

“No, what was it?” 

“Why, he called him a poo poo.” 

“What did the Colonel say?” 

“S-A-Y? Why he didn’t say nuthin; if he had Tom 

would a ’split him.” 

Richmond military organizations with long traditions 
were quick to take on a renewed military air. The First 
Virginia Regiment dated its history back to early colon- 
ial days, w ith George Washington and Patrick Henry 
among its early had served gallantly 
in the Revolutionary War. The Richmond Light In- 
fantry Blues, which in these crucial times was under 
the command of Captain O. Jennings Wise, an asso- 
ciate editor of the Richmond Enquirer, was founded 
in 1789, called into service to quell “Gabriel’s Rebel- 
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lion” and again in the War of 1812. Company F and 
the Richmond Grays had their ranks filled with young 
men generally of wealth, education, and refinement. 
General J. E. B. Stuart was soon to say about men like 
these: “They aré pretty good officers now, and after 
a while they will make excellent soldiers too, they only 
need reducing to the ranks.” 

Into the camps set up at the Fair Grounds, Howard's 
Grove, Holly Springs, and even the Richmond College 
grounds came not only Virginia’s troops but units from 
other southern states as well. When the First and 
Second South Carolina troops arrived they were ex- 
tended a particularly cordial welcome. An observer 
felt that they bore the appearance of guests at a holi- 
day festival, rather than the stern Seataces of the 
soldier. Their encampment was always thronged with 
visitors who wished to hear from direct sources the 
wonderful story of the bloodless victory at Fort Sumter. 
A battalion of Louisiana “Tigers” arrived from New 
Orleans commanded by the intrepid Major Roberdeau 
Wheat, son of an Episcopal clergyman. Also from New 
Orleans came the famous Washington Artillery, a 
group which would earn respect in many campaigns. 
But perhaps the most remarkable corps sent by New 
Orleans was a battalion of Zouaves. It probably had 
more lawless and desperate soldiers, man for man, than 
any other group. From the time of their appearance in 
Richmond robberies became frequent. Poultry and 
garden stock diminished rapidly. It was not uncom- 
mon, apparently, for them to walk into saloons and 
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restaurants, order what they desired of food and drinks, 
and then tell the astonished proprietor to charge their 
bill to the government. An audible sigh of relief ac- 
companied their departure to the Peninsula. 

While the citizens probably did not object to being 
awakened by the reveille of the drum and reminded 
of the hour for rest by bugle calls, or hearing all day 
long the sound of martial music and the “tramp, tramp” 
of soldiers through the streets, there were certain as- 
pects of their newly acquired military life to which 
they apparently could not adapt. They were, for one 
thing, shocked at the familiarity of the soldiers and as 
one indignant young lady put it, “Why, indeed! any 
man that wears a stripe on his pantaloons thinks he 
can speak to a lady!” Many a soldier who thought he 
would take a pretty Virginia girl as his bride soon got 
his comeuppance. The Richmonder’s jealous pride and 
peculiar devotion to his state would not allow the 
soldiers from other states to claim that they had come 
“to fight the battles of Virginia.” This remark always 
provoked a ready and often bitter retort. 


Confederate troops went off to the war in Western Virginia on packet boats 
of the James River and Kanawha Canal. 
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At this time the streets of Richmond were trod upon 
by a motley crew: among others could be seen the 
long-haired Texan “sitting his horse like a centaur”; 
the western mountaineer, with bearskin shirt, fringed 
leggings, and the long, deadly rifle; the muddy-com- 
plexioned Carolinian in dirty gray and tarnished silver; 
the lank, muscular Georgian in his green-trimmed, full- 
skirted butternut; the Alabamian in his relatively neat, 
clean blue; and the dashing blue-and-orange-clad Mary- 
land Zouave who, when his state declared for non- 
secession, threw in his lot with that section of the 
country in which he probably had been born and 
reared. These were not the Marylanders who were 
beginning to have a bad name in Richmond. 

Although the uniforms of those who passed through 
the heart of the Confederacy were variegated, there 
was reasonably uniformity in the soldiers’ headgear. 
Most wore the soft slouch of gray or tan as it offered 
more protection from the elements than did the regula- 
tion kepi. 

But arms comprised the greatest variations. Some 
carried the Belgian or Springfield musket; some, the 
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Mississippi rifle; others, shotguns. Mounted on horses 
of all sizes and kinds and colors, “cavalrymen” carried 
every known kind of game-killer, from rifle to duck 
gun. Often the officers’ sabers were the only ones in a 
company. Except for those in some crack corps every 
man carried a double-edged bowie knife which could 
serve in a multitude of ways—warlike as well as culli- 
nary. Those crack corps in which they were outlawed 
insisted on men learning to use efficiently the one 
weapon issued to them. 

When the troops were ready, and often before then 
because of the constant need for room, they were sent 
off to one of the three “theatres of war’: the Peninsula, 
Norfolk, or the open country around and about Orange 
Courthouse to the Potomac. It was through these 
leave-takings especially that the people were beginning 
to realize what war actually meant. To ensure that 
their soldiers were provided with the proper habili- 
ments, the women of Richmond, many of whom had 
formerly devoted themselves to gaiety and fashionable 


Sketch by a Confederate officer of the firing of a one-hundred-gun salute at t 
the Capitol in Richmond after news of Confederate victory at Bull Run in 1861. 


amusement, now found their only pleasure in obedi- 
ence to the demands made upon their time and talents, 
usually with the sewing machine. Sewing circles were 
multiplied and the basements of many churches were 
the scenes of activity for long hours of each day. They 
worked because they wanted to. It was the least they 
could do for their men whom they had sent forth with 
their shields, to return either with them or upon them. 
In many cases the hand of a young woman was with- 
held from her lover until he had proved himself in 
battle. 

And so, Richmond and her people prepared them- 
selves for a war that only a few clear-headed leaders 
foresaw as a long and bloody one. Her people were, for 
the most part, satisfied that they had sought some other an 
way as long as any other way was open. When there 
was no other way, they acted in the only manner they 
knew. History was to prove that neither the city nor 
her people would ever again return to the “days before 
the war,” except in recollection of the past. 
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F EW men have lived in the Great Dismal Swamp 
of Virginia and North Carolina, but many have visited 
it and come back out with tales tall and/or true which 
in their turn have brought more of the curious and ad- 
venturous to find out for themselves what it is like. No 
one has written the whole story, though many have 
expressed their own particular facets, for seekers of the 
swamp often discover as much reflection of themselves 
as of the secretive and changing swamp itself. 

William Byrd II, one of the commissioners in 1728 
to run a boundary line between the colonies of North 
Carolina and Virginia, called the great fresh-water 
morass “a frightful place” and is credited with its 
melancholy name, which the French translate even 
more lugubriously as marais maudit, cursed swamp, 
George Washington, with the more sanguine lookout 
of a hopeful investor, found it a “glorious paradise” 
abounding in wild fowl and game. 

The Irish poet, Sir Thomas Moore, found in Lake 
Drummond the perfect setting for his sentimentally 
romantic ballad of a deranged lover searching for the 
dead sweetheart he imagines lost in “The Lake of the 
Dismal Swamp” (1803): 

Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 

Through many a fen where the serpent feeds, 

And man never trod before. . . 

On the eve of the Civil War, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow felt the pulse of the time and wrote of 
the runaway slave who seeks refuge in the swamp. 

In the dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 

The hunted Negro lay; 
He saw the fire of the midnight camp 
And heard at times a horse’s tramp 


And a bloodhound’s distant bay. 


Dismal Fuamp 


To some the great wooded marshlands 
have been an area of enchantment; to 
others, a gloomy and terrible morass. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 
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Whiston Landing, Wallaceton, above 
Feeder Canal, below. 


Federal game warden in his jeep on 
Washington Ditch. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe apparently drew on the his- 
torical Nat Turner insurrection for her novel, Dred: 
A Slave of the Dismal Swamp (1856). 

David Hunter Strother (“Porte-Crayon”) brought 
an artist's perception to the swamp which he sketched 
and wrote about for Harper's in 1857: 

Occasional glimpses through the thicket showed on 

either side extensive pools of black, slimy water, from 

which rose the broad-based cypress, and grouped 
around the strange and contorted roots, called knees, 
gnarled and knotted like stalagmites in a cave. 

Another Irish writer, John Boyle O'Reilly, thirty 
years later found it “a veritable fairyland.” And in a 


telegram to Boston he reported excitedly of Lake 
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Drummond: “The greatest fishing I have ever seen. 
Mr. Moseley shot a bald-headed eagle last night—a 
splendid bird.” 

A sensitive and persevering English writer, Charles 
Frederick Stansbury, did not presume to write his 
book, The Lake of the Dismal Swamp (1925) until 
after he had become acquainted first-hand with the 
swamp in all its seasons and familiarized himself with 
its considerable literature, sentimental, historical and : 
scientific. He found its moods “as variable as a woman, 4 
but in the early fall when clad in the rainbow tints 
of changing foliage, it is at its best.” But, he admitted, 

“It was a place in which the imagination plays strange ic 
tricks on its victims.” : 
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One of the earliest visitors to write about the swamp, 
Byrd had observed no wildlife in the morass and had 
come to the grim conclusion that “Not even a turkey 
buzzard will venture to fly over it, no more than the 
Italian vultures will over the filthy Lake Avernus, or 
the birds of the Holy Land, over the Salt sea...” Yet 
to a naturalist, Dr. Paul Bartsch, in June 1899, the 
swamp was “filled with musical sound” and he listed 
52 different kinds of birds observed on two summer 
trips. In 1951, Edwin Way Teale wrote of turtles 
sliding off logs into the water, a muskrat dripping, the 
shimmering trail of whirligig beetles, a monarch but- 
terfly, catbirds mewing from the thickets and gold and 
blue glimpses of the prothonotary warblers — sights 
and sounds to be expected of the swamp in May. 

However, it well may be that there are more of 
some animals and less of others to be seen in the swamp 
today than there were in Byrd's time and he was not 
the only alert traveler to remark a paucity of wildlife. 
The high browse lines of deer this May indicate that 
their food level is getting low and where the canopy 
of trees is closing over, undergrowth disappears and 
this is not conducive to an increase. 

The swamp is the only remaining haunt in eastern 


Reid album snapshots of juniper swamp 
which has been cut over and burned 


At left, an old logging line locomotive from the J. H. Reid 
album. The fire hazard hastened change from coal to oil. 


Above. an aerial photo of the big fire in 1940. 


Virginia of the diminishing black bear. However, even 
allowing for considerable exaggeration, the turn-of- 
the-century estimates of 200 bears killed a year is very 

far from the 12 taken last year on one 40,000-acre + 
tract belonging to the Union Bag-Camp Paper Cor- 
poration. 

Although it is best to look for animal life early or 
late in the day, in the middle of one May morning 
this year we saw in the swamp several white-tailed 
deer—one doe bounding off with honeysuckle in her 
mouth—both dark and light quail, a rabbit, a squirrel, 
great blue herons, a pileated woodpecker, spotted tur- 
tles, a red-shouldered hawk, a salamander and tiger 
swallowtail butterflies swarming. Obviously there is { 
life in the swamp, although not the diversity of forms 
found in surrounding areas. 

Bass cannot live in the acid waters of Lake Drum- 
mond. Pike, speckled perch or “Frenchmen,” and 
flyers (round sunfish) are the principal fish, but 38 
different species have been listed for Lake Drummond 
and connected waters. 

Snakes dropping into boats from overhanging 
branches or nests of snakes in hollow cypresses are 
among the nightmare fears of the Dismal Swamp, but 
many men work in the swamp during the year and 
rarely see poisonous snakes. The most prevalent varie- 
ties are harmless water snakes, although there are 
moccasins in the swamp, which is about the northern 


and of logs for Richmond Cedar Works. 
once world’s largest wooden ware maker. 
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party with which he worked. 


limit of their range. Rattlesnakes and copperheads are 
the other poisonous snakes. 

How did the Dismal Swamp happen? Geologists say 
it was once underneath the sea which broke against 
the Nansemond escarpment, a well-defined ancient 
sea beach to the west. Curiously, as George Washing- 
ton was perhaps the first to observe, the swamp is 
“neither plain nor a hollow, but a hillside.” It is actual- 
ly higher than much of the surrounding land and on 
the highest of it is the sand-lined scoop which holds 
the dark waters of Lake Drummond. A_ local 
theory is that the lake depression resulted from a long- 
burning fire in the deep peat deposits, but geologists 
class it with the type of peat-enclosed lakes common in 
morasses of glaciated areas. Cypresses, black gums 
and other trees, which can maintain their roots 
below the level of permanent water, crowded in on the 
basin. 

The famous juniper water of Lake Drummond has 
been credited with many properties from comparatively 
modest claims to being a healthful tonic to other quali- 
ties downright magical. According to the temperament 
—and perhaps the favored beverage—of the observer, 
the remarkable water has been described as being the 
color of strong breakfast tea, coffee, port, sherry, etc. 
The tale is told of a novice at the old Lake Drummond 
Hotel—a remarkable hostelry straddling the state line 
—who innocently used gin to dilute his whiskey- 
colored swamp water and was confused as to why, the 
more he cut it, the stronger it got. In the days of sailing 


Mr. White’s recent logging operation on 
Jericho Ditch is mostly cedar. 


J. H. Reid became a surveyor in the swamp half a century 
ago and his pictures show one of his camps and a surveying 


ships, the water was barreled for long voyages appar- 
ently because its acid quality kept it from getting flat. 

A number of streams originate in the swamp and the 
deficiency of slope plus the clogging of vegetation, 
which slows the movement of water, are believed the 
basic factors in the formation of the swamp which now 
covers about 750 square miles in Virginia and North 
Carolina. It was once a great deal larger and was con- 
tinuing to encroach outward at the time Washington 
and his associates cut the first ditches. 

There are two types of swamp in the Great Dismal. 
The juniper (white cedar) or light swamp and the 
black gum or dark swamp. A true peat, 10 feet deep 
or more in some interior places, is found in the exten- 
sive tracts that were or are covered with stands of 
juniper. Decomposition of the vegetable matter — 
largely wood, bark and leaves of juniper — has pro- 
gressed very little and the result is a spongy stringy 
mass. When this juniper land is cleared and drained, 
the surface peat cakes and hardens until it resembles 
charred wood, so it has been considered practically 
worthless for cultivation. 

Botanist Thomas H. Kearney has pointed out an 
“ecological affinity” of the black gum forest to the 


Oldtime outing to ramshackle remains 
of hotel at Lake Drummond. 
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Crowding vegetation and dark water of Jericho Ditch (up- 
per left) and its meeting with Washington Ditch (lower 
left and right). They were dug by slaves to drain the swamp 
and float out timber for the Dismal Swamp Land Company, 
organized in 1763 by George Washington and his associates. 


Where the juniper swamp has been logged or burned, there 
are “lights” (upper center), open with 
cane, ferns, fetlock bushes, myrtle, honeysuckle, wild gra 

and woodbine. Nature is gradually bringing some of the 
“lights” back into forest, but with maples and pond pines. 
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The knees of resses, some of which grow in the shallow 
water of Lake mond (upper right), and the arched 
roots of the black gum trees for aeration, are remarkable 
adaptations to swamp living with roots below the level of 
permanent water by prevailing types of the “dark” swamp. 


An aerial view of Lake Drummond (lower center) and of 
the dense forest where many hunters have been lost, includ- 
ing the Governor of North Carolina, presumably the lake’s 
discoverer. William Drummond, later joined Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion of 1676, was captured, brutally treated and hanged. 
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Quail are more recent resi- 


dents of the swamp. 


tropical “rain forest.” This is the type of forest 
around Lake Drummond with its predominant black 
gum, bald cypress and red maple. 

The swamp must look quite different today from 
the swamp seen by Byrd, Latrobe and Washington. 
Ditches cut before the American Revolution lowered 
the water level and began to affect the composition 
of the forest. On high parts of the swamp there are 
stands of oaks and pines, sweet gum trees and maples. 

We went into the largest stand of tall timber where 
the draw-down pipes showed the water about one foot 
below. There was a cover of white-flowering partridge 
berries, but comparatively little shrubby under- 
growth. The trunks of most of the trees—primarily 
willow, water, and chestnut oaks and beeches — went 
straight to a considerable height before branching. 
One bear and a number of deer had been taken by 
hunters in that area during the past season, but at the 
moment the most ferocious wildlife was mosquitoes. 

From the survey expedition which ran the dividing 

Some of the largest speckle, or crappie. 
in Virginia are taken from the dark 
waters of Lake Drummond. 


Raccoons are among the animals which are happily at 


home in the watery wilderness. 


line 233 years ago, enterprising men periodically have 
sensed challenge and great possibilities in draining 
and developing the swamp for commercial and mili- 
tary purposes—timber, shipping, agriculture, water. 

In 1763 George Washington and five associates 
formed a group called “Adventurers for Draining the 
Dismal Swamp.” Washington supervised but Gresham 
Nimmo did the actual surveying just as in Byrd's 
expedition the Virginia surveyors had been William 
Mayo and Alexander Irvine. The company acquired 
eventually about ‘40,000 acres, ditches were dug with 
slave labor and the chief product was shingles. 

The Dismal Swamp Canal, originally dug between 
1793 and 1798, has had many ups and downs 
both of water level and financial and military fortunes. 
Chartered in 1787 by Virginia and North Carolina “in 
order to connect the Chesapeake Bay with the Sounds 
and Rivers of North Carolina,” want of capital slowed 
progress and lack of an adequate canal was keenly felt 
during the war of 1812. Congress belatedly voted aid 
in 1826 and 1829 and similar inland waterways were 
encouraged as connecting links in the coastal system. 

During the Civil War, the canal was used by the 
Federal government for military and commercial pur- 
poses and after the war it was turned back to the com- 
pany in “a condition of great dilapidation, the effect 
jointly of neglect and hard use.” 

Although internal financial problems and eventually 
a competitor, the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, 
continued to plague the Dismal Swamp Canal Com- 
pany, traffic did begin to flow: shallow shingle flats, 
large covered barges, stage coaches along the road, 
sloops, schooners, stern-wheel steamboats, high nar- 


row passenger steamers and vacation-bound pleasure 
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black bear in eastern Virginia. 


craft. The waterways were rebuilt in 1899 by the Lake 
Drummond Company, backed by Baltimore capitalists, 
but they too ran into difficulties. The Federal govern- 
ment took over the company in 1925 and the canal 
became part of the Intracoastal Waterway. 


Union-Camp owns about half, approximately 50,000 
acres, of the Dismal Swamp in Virginia and plans to 
keep its swamp swampy for the production of timber. 
However, its technicians are experimenting with the 
effects of raising and lowering the water levels and 
impounding water in certain places. At the foot of 
each canal, Union-Camp engineers have constructed 
water gates as well as additional gates along the canal 
routes where necessary, so that the canals act more 
as reservoirs than as drainage ditches, storing water 
in the wet season for use in the dry. The 19 hunt clubs 
which use camp property, maintain canal-bank roads, 
bridges, and cooperate with experimental plantings. 

The other large landholder in the Virginia part of 
the swamp is Washington Forests, Incorporated. It has 
begun with a forestry operation, but eventually may 
develop additional land for farming and recreation and 
possibly for industrial and residential uses. Under the 
name of Lake Phelps Farms, Incorporated, these pro- 
moters have already reclaimed for agricultural uses 
large swamp acreage in North Carolina. 

Something about the Great Dismal Swamp has al- 
ways had a tendency to make people think big, tell tall 
tales and use their imaginations on a grand scale. ‘To- 
day's promoters talk of developing the nation’s oldest 
commercial canal as a deep-channel waterway to serve 
transoceanic shipping, as a “Ruhr of America.” Others 
picture residential marinas in the swamp. 


To many who live near the swamp it is still terra 


The Dismal Swamp is the only haunt remaining of the 


incognita and others agree with Byrd that it is “a filthy 
quagmire” to be avoided. Some think life incomplete 
for those who have never seen Lake Drummond by 
eerie sunrise or eaten fried fish from a cedar shingle, 
who have never smelt the fragrance of juniper freshly 
sawed or listened to old timer’s tales of Uncle Alek, 
the Bee Hunter, the runaways of McPherson’s Ridge, 
the Indian hunting grounds or bears herding farmers’ 
hogs into the swamp by slapping with their heavy paws 
first one flank, then the other. 

But the swamp is changing, less in the Union-Camp 
area, more in others. Thirty-six years ago, Stansbury 
urged, “The time to see the swamp in its primeval love- 
liness is now and in the very near future, for like all 
things beautiful it must pass away before the encroach- 
ing commercialism of the times.” The Great Dismal 
has withstood it better than some of our other natural 
wonders, perhaps long enough for Americans to value 
properly one of their last great wilderness preserves. 


A number of hunt clubs have sports- 
men’s lodges like this one on Lake 
Drummond. 


State Game Warden W. S. 


Rountree checks licenses. 
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THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 
MONUMENT 


For 18 years, other designs and sites 
were selected before E. V. Valentine’s 


memorial colonnade became a reality. 


by John H. Moore 


F.. over half a century Edward V. Valentine’s mag- 
nificent statue of Jefferson Davis has dominated the 
intersection of Richmond’s Monument and Davis ave- 
nues. Rising to a height of some 65 feet, this striking 
colonnade, a landmark familiar to all citizens of the 
Old Dominion, will become during the next few years 
the goal of many visitors to Virginia. However, from 
the time of his death in 1889 until the unveiling of 
this impressive memorial in June, 1907, it was by no 
means certain that the Confederacy’s only president 
would find a place of such prominence on Monument 
Avenue or in any other part of the one-time Con- 


In September, 1892, members of the U.C.V. met in one of many monument 
gatherings at the old Exchange Hotel, to the right, across from the Ballard. 


federate capital for that matter. If the proud and per- 
sistent ladies of the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy had not stepped into the breach and succeeded 
where a group of civic leaders had failed, one of the 
city’s most interesting monuments might never have 
become part of the Richmond scene. For this achieve- 
ment represents the triumph of the female will over 
adversity . . . and, as a leading periodical or our day 
constantly reminds us, “Never underestimate the power 
of a woman.” 

On December 21, 1889, three weeks after the death 


of Jefferson Davis occurred in New Orleans, Richmond 
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Percy Griffin’s design was adopted in 
1896 but never constructed. 


citizens gathered at Mozart Hall and organized an as 

sociation to promote the erection of a monument to 

the departed statesman. Mayor J. ‘Taylor Ellyson, who 

represented Richmond at the Davis funeral, was chosen 

president. Lewis Ginter was vice president; W. D. 
Edgerton Rogers won second prize for 

this design for the monument. 


Chesterman, secretary; and John S. Ellett, treasurer. 
The directors were D. C. Richardson, Norman V. 
Randolph, George L. Christian, P. H. Mayo, and 
Peyton Wise. While in New Orleans, Ellyson had 
informed Mrs. Davis that the Richmond City Council 
would donate any public ground she desired as a final 
resting place for her late husband. Yet, for three years 
the body of the Confederate leader remained in Louisi- 
ana. Then, in June, 1892, the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce endorsed the memorial association’s appeal 
to Mrs. Davis and, during the summer months, she at 
last yielded to these pleas. In September, 1892, mem- 
bers of the association and the United Confederate 
Veterans met at the Exchange Hotel and passed the 
following resolution: 

That as Richmond was the Capital of the Confed- 
eracy, and has been selected by Mrs. Jefferson Davis 
as the burial place of her husband, and inasmuch as 
she has suggested that it is also the most appropriate 
place for the erection of a monument to his memory, 
the United Confederate Veterans will co-operate with 
the Davis Monument Association and the Southern 
Press Association in the effort to erect the same. 
N. V. Randolph, whose wife would become the 

moving spirit in the successful drive for a memorial, 
suggested that the sum of $250,000 be raised for this 
purpose. Three days later a general appeal for funds 
was broadcast throughout the South: 

Love and sacrifice build more monuments than 
money ever did or will, and we now gladly and 
confidently bid you to illustrate this. The men and 
women who fought for the Confederacy and their 
descendants must quarry this monument out of their 
heart’s blood if need be. It were best in every case 
that they should. 

The following year, 1893, Jefferson Davis was con- 
ducted to his final resting place in Hollywood Ceme- 
tery. On June 25, 1895, the cornerstone for the pro- 
posed memorial was laid in Monroe Park, the site 
selected by Mrs. Davis. She, her two daughters, Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon, and numerous other dignitaries 
watched these impressive ceremonies. Later, this same 
cornerstone was moved to Monument Avenue. 

In June, 1896, the Association chose a design for 
the memorial from some twenty-seven entries. The 
winner, New York sculptor Percy Griffin, proposed a 
gigantic structure of Tuckahoe marble costing approxi- 
mately $210,000. However, this mass of late Victorian 
clegance would never take shape. Three years later, 
discouraged by a seeming inability to raise funds, the 
Memorial Association placed the whole project and 
their assets of some $20,000 in the capable hands of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
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The president of the ill-fated Association blamed 
widespread economic distress for failtire to achieve the 
goal. However, while addressing a convention of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy on November 
9, 1899, J. Taylor Ellyson admitted that perhaps plans 
for the monument had been too ambitious. Members 
of the U.D.C. considered enlisting the aid of their male 
counterparts, but eventually rejected such a scheme by 
a vote of 393-291. Buoyed up by the fact that only the 
previous day they had unveiled memorials to Jefferson 
Davis and two of his children, Jefferson Davis, Jr., and 
Winnie Davis, at St. Paul’s Church and at their respec- 
tive graves, the ladies chose to go it alone. 

Within three years they had doubled the $20,000 
given them by the Association and, in June, 1902, as 
a convention hammered out Virginia’s new constitu- 
tion, U.D.C. members met to consider designs for the 
monument. More practical than their predecessors, they 
decided that an arch costing about $70,000 would make 
a suitable memorial. These was some opposition to an 
arch, especially from Mrs. Jefferson Davis herself. 
Now a resident of New York City, she first informed 
the ladies by telegraph that such a structure would not 
do, but later withdrew her protest. However, bowing 
before this veiled criticism by the widow of the man 
to be honored, Mrs. Norman V. Randolph submitted 
her resignation as chairman of the Memorial Commit- 
tee. Fellow members refused to abide by her wishes 
and insisted that she continue. 

On June 6, 1902, Mrs. Randolph and her associates 
chose a design submitted by still another New Yorker, 
Louis Gudebrod. This gentleman envisioned a struc- 
ture sixty-five feet high, seventy feet wide, and twenty- 
four feet deep. The archway itself would be twenty-five 
feet wide and forty feet high at its apex. Made of 
Southern granite, it would display Confederate and 
state seals and appropriate testimonials to the memory 
of Jefferson Davis. At the suggestion of U. D. C. mem- 
bers Gudebrod agreed to remove one item which 
dominated his design. An eagle, they pointed out. was 
certainly “inappropriate to the significance of the 
memorial.” Actually, Gudebrod’s sketch was not the 
most popular one submitted, but it was apparently the 
most practical plan considered. 

Again, the matter of the eventual site was discussed. 
Mrs. Davis having reluctantly deferred to the wishes 
of the U. D. C. on the matter of design, the Memorial 
Committee now awaited her decision as to the final 
location of the arch. However, she couldn’t make up 
her mind whether the Monroe Park area would be 
the best place for her husband’s monument. 
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Gudebrod’s model for a Davis Memorial 
Arch was accepted in 1902. 


Undoubtedly the turning point in this struggle to 
honor the memory of Jefferson Davis came in the 
spring of 1903. From April 15 to May 1 of that year 
Richmond’s Masonic Temple was a whirl of gaiety, 
mirth, and festivity as ladies from all parts of the South 
participated in a gigantic bazaar designed to augment 


Another of the arch designs was this one 
submitted by Rudolph Evans. 
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the $42,000 which the Memorial Committee had in 
its treasury. According to the Richmond News Leader, 
the Temple was “ablaze with electric lights and draped 
in red and white and Confederate flags.” There at 
various booths one could purchase fruit, dolls, fancy- 
work, flowers, and souvenirs. Some 5,000 Richmonders 
attended the gala opening alive with “music, light, 
beauty . . . a crush . . . a bewildering, kaleidoscopic 
spectacle . . .” 

During succeeding days the bazaar featured museum 
freaks, a barn dance, livestock shows, a cake walk, 
tableaux, speeches by eminent figures, renditions by 
leading choral groups, and a presentation of “Charlie’s 
Aunt” by the dramatic club of the University of Vir- 
ginia. However, on the heels of this apparent success 
Gudebrod quit. This sculptor claimed that despite this 
extravaganza there was still not enough money availa 
ble to build his archway. 

Undaunted, and perhaps relieved by this action, 
U. D. C. leaders met in Charleston, South Carolina, 
and selected plans drawn up by Richmond’s Edward 
Virginius Valentine—the design which finally would 
come into being four years later. The following year 
the choice of the Monument Avenue site was an- 
nounced. There in the spring of 1907 arose the 
memorial which the Richmond Dispatch on the eve 
of the unveiling described in this manner: 

The monument to the memory of President Jef- 
ferson Davis is the crowning feature of Richmond’s 
great Monument Avenue. The memorial consists of 
a semi-circular colonnade terminating at each end 
in a square pier, with a large column or shaft rising 
from the enclosed space. The semi-circle is about fifty 
feet across, with a depth of thirty feet, and stands 
sixty-seven feet in height. The monument typifies the 
vindication of Mr. Davis and the cause of the Con 
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E. V. Valentine, left, 
designed the monu- 
ment finally erected. 
J. Taylor 
right, was president 
of the Design Com- 
mittee. 


Ellyson, 


federacy for which he stood before the world, the 

leading inscription being “Deo Vindice” . . . 

The colonnade, composed of thirteen Doric 
columns, besides the two end piers, rises about eigh- 
teen feet above the walkway, and has its frieze 
decorated with bronze seals of the eleven states that 
seceded, and the three others that sent representatives 
and troops. In the centre of the space enclosed by the 
colonnade stands a large Doric column over five feet 
in diameter. This column forms a background for 
the bronze figure of Mr. Davis, and also carries on 
its top an allegorical bronze figure, “indicatrix,” repre- 
senting the whole spirit of the monument. The large 
column bears the seal of the Confederacy in bronze, 
and has the inscription, “Jefferson Davis, President of 
the Confederate States of America, 1861-1865.” 

This figure shows Davis in a standing position orat- 
ing from a book of history. Around the moulding in 
the background are the words he uttered when citing 
his reasons for resigning his seat in the United States 
Senate: 

Not in hostility to others, not to injure any section 
of the country, not even for our own pecuniary bene- 
fit: but from the high and solemn motive of defend- 
ing and protecting the rights we inherited, and which 
it is our duty to transmit unshorn to our children. 
However, before this majestic memorial was formally 

dedicated, Richmond experienced one of the most 
exciting weeks in its long and colorful history. Late 
in May, 1907, visitors from all parts of the nation 
poured into the Old Dominion, many of them heading 
for Hampton Roads to witness the commemoration of 
the landing at Jamestown three hundred years before. 
At the same time thousands of Confederate veterans 
opened their annual encampment in Richmond. Some 
of them took advantage of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
$1.50 round-trip excursion to the Jamestown Ex- 
position. 
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On May 29 thousands cheered as a monument was 
unveiled honoring “Jeb” Stuart. The next day Senator 
John Warwick Daniel and Robert E. Lee, Jr., grand- 
son of the wartime leader, addressed 5,000 veterans. 
There was an emotion-packed reception at the White 
House of the Confederacy presided over by Mrs. 
Margaret Howell Hayes, the only surviving child of 
Jefferson Davis, and the younger generation ‘kicked up 
its heels at a festive ball. On May 30 Governor and 
Mrs. Claude Swanson held a brilliant open house at 
the Executive Mansion. The next day an irate Tennes- 
see veteran, distressed by the remarks of a visiting 
New Yorker he encountered in a Broad Street store, 
soundly slapped the Northerner’s face. A bystander 
promptly presented the veteran with a gold ring and 
requested him to wear it as a reminder of his courage- 
ous act. 

On June 2, fresh from a triumphal speech at the 
Jamestown Exposition, William Jennings Bryan—in 
Richmond to attend the unveiling of the Davis monu- 
ment—told a Sunday audience at the City Auditorium 
that he just could not accept the theory of evolution. 


Third prize winner, W. C. Noland, submitted a design in 1896 which proved 
more like the colonnade finally selected. 


A man ought to be able to trace his ancestry where 
he can get some pride out of it. When you link your- 
self in generations with the ape it becomes an 
important matter whether you are coming from or 
going to him, and I have seen men who appeared to 
be going one way and some others another way. In 
accepting the theory of evolution one merely moves 
God a step further away. It does not eliminate him 
as the Creator. 

Veterans also attended special memorial services at the 
First Baptist and Monumental Episcopal Churches and 
heard a 600-voice choir give a sacred concert at the 
Horse Show Building. 

Although the weather was not perfect on Monday, 
June 3, 1907, this did not dismay the crowd—some 
estimated as many as 200,000 persons—which lined the 
streets to witness the parade prior to the dedication of 
the monument. Over 1000 veterans and their sons 
marched in a two-hour long parade. Among the digni- 
taries riding in open carriages were the Bryans, Sena- 
tor Daniel, General Eppa Hunton, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Miss Mary Custis Lee, and the proud widows of 
A. P. Hill, Stonewall Jackson, “Jeb” Stuart, and 
William Mahone. 
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Jefferson Davis portrait presented to 


Miss Sue Tarpley. 


Governor Swanson, the principal speaker, empha- 
sized that: 
This magnificent memorial is a gift from the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, whose loyalty 
to the Confederate cause is ardent and lasting, and 
whose splendid qualities and patriotism are sufficient 
to stimulate and make great and glorious any people. 
Mayor Carlton McCarthy then accepted the memorial 
on behalf of the city. As Mrs. Hayes and her two 
sons unveiled the statue Howitzers boomed a_presi- 
dential salute, fireworks and balloons bearing Con- 
federate flags sailed skyward, a chorus and band 
rendered a rousing chorus of “Dixie,” and thousands 
of spectators roared their approval. In most Southern 
states this was a holiday and, from 2:00 to 2:05 p.m., 
all trains and most commerce came to a complete halt. 
This event—for most Confederate veterans and other 
visitors—was the climax of a week marked by poignant 
reminiscences and re-dedication to the “Lost Cause.” 
Yet, almost lost in a welter of flags, bunting, and ora- 
tory, were indications that the reconciliation be- 
tween North and South was far stronger than a 
casual observer might suppose. That evening while 
the younger generation again danced away the hours 
at the Masonic Hall, thousands marveled at fireworks 
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in Reservoir Park, and Bryan turned his attention to 
politics in another speech at the City Auditorium, 
Staunton’s famed Stonewall Brigade Band, 31 pieces 
strong, gathered outside the Jefferson Hotel to serenade 
the widow of their namesake. Although in modest good 
taste Mrs. Jackson did not appear to acknowledge this 
unique tribute in person, the Dispatch assured readers 
that the venerable lady enjoyed the music and was 
“much moved” by this konor. 

As the familiar strains swelled forth hundreds 
gathered to hear “Dixie,” “Old Black Joe,” 
“Bonnie Blue Flag,” and other haunting melodies 
reminiscent of the Civil War. But, significantly, the 
band closed this inpromptu concert with national, not 
sectional, selections: “America” and the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” A tactless New Yorker could still get his face 
slapped. “Dixie” might possibly be sung with more 
fervor. And, eagles were not yet welcome on Southern 
monuments. But, for those who participated in the 
glorious episode which ended at Appomattox fifty-two 
years before, the decision was clear and unmistakable. 
While paying homage to the leader of the supreme 
effort to split the nation asunder, they concluded this 
week-long celebration with that nation’s anthem. 


Governor Claude A. Swanson was the 
principal speaker at the unveiling. 
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Girl Spy Of The Valley 


For Belle Boyd, heroic wartime adventures were 
but a prelude to a whole lifetime of difficult drama. 


by Lucy Gaylord Starnes 


a Belle Boyd was visiting her 
aunt, Mrs. Stewart of Front Royal in May 1862. The 
village, which had been in Federal hands for some 
time, was being used as a depot for Union supplies. All 
roads, except one considered too rough and overgrown 
for use, were closely guarded. It was by that one un- 
guarded road that “Stonewall” Jackson and his men 
were able to approach the area secretly on the night of 
May 22 and to bivouac only 10 miles from Front Royal. 

Early the next morning the Confederate forces burst 
from the woods, and pandemonium broke loose in the 
Federal camp. Colonel John Kenly, the commanding 
Union officer, made a valiant attempt to defend the 
bridge which led to Front Royal and the depot 
of supplies, but, surrounded on three sides by Con- 
federates, he decided to burn the bridges and supplies 
and retreat to Winchester. 

When the excitement broke out in the village, Belle 
stopped a hurrying Union officer long enough to learn 
that Jackson was on his way and that the depot was 
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to be burned. Grabbing a white sunbonnet she ran 
toward the approaching Southerners to let the officers 
know that they must hurry if they were to save the 
supplies. The Union troops began sniping at her white 
sunbonnet as they saw her running between the lines. 
A big shot hit the ground twenty feet from her, and 
Belle fell to the ground, the earth flying around her 
head. Then she was up and running. Bullets pierced 
her wide and swaying skirts. When the main body of 
the Confederates came into view, Belle snatched off 
the white sunbonnet and waved the men on. Their 
cheers of approval, she wrote later, were the sweetest 
sounds she ever heard. 

Major Harry Douglas, riding at the head of his men, 
recognized her and cried out, “Good God, Belle! What 
are you doing here?” 

Gasping for breath she told him that, unless the 
Confederates hurried on, Kenly would burn the sup- 
plies and get away to Winchester. She also told him 
of other nearby Union forces. 
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time of Belle Boyd’s most celebrated exploit. 


Quick orders were given and the Confederates 
rushed on. Kenly was wounded. Jackson and his men 
captured $300,000 worth of military supplies. But the 
psychological result of this Southern victory was even 
greater than the value of the military captures. Mc- 
Dowell, who was literally on Richmond’s doorstep, was 
ordered back toward Washington to protect the nation’s 
capital. The South could breathe more freely — for a 
short time, at least. 


Belle helped “Stonewall” Jackson cap- 
ture $300,000 worth of military supplies. 


During the darker years of Belle’s life some of her 
enemies attempted to belittle what she had done. In 
1866 she recounted the episode at Front Royal in her 
book when thousands could.and would have shouted 
“Liar!”—if she had been one. The same account of 
events was published in Harry Kyd Douglas's book, 
I Rode With Stonewall. He had known Belle all her 
life, and he said, “She was just the girl to do such a 
thing.” Benson Lossing who wrote a three volume 
History of the Civil War in 1866 gives the same ac- 
count of Belle’s race between the lines. He took his 
account from General Ewell’s brigade record book in 
which the report ended: “The young lady was the 
Rebel Spy, Belle Boyd, who was to my eye, pleasant 
and ladylike in appearance, and certainly had neither 
freckled face, red hair, nor large mouth, as the New 
York Herald said she had.” 

Although the great moment of Belle’s career as a 
spy occurred at Front Royal, she was not a native of 
the village. She was born May 9, 1844, in Martinsburg, 
Virginia — now West Virginia. Her parents were 
3enjamin Reed Boyd and Mary Glenn Boyd. Belle, the 
oldest child, was christened Maria Isabelle. Her father 
was a well-to-do merchant, and she grew up in a happy 
home. She was exceptionally well educated for the 
time, having spent four years at Mount Washington 
College in Baltimore, Maryland. 

When the war began in April, 1861, Belle had just 
ended a gay winter in Washington, visiting with her 
young cousin, Alice Stewart. She returned to Martins- 
burg to find that her father had enlisted in the Second 
Virginia Regiment as a private and, at once Belle too 
become involved in “The Cause,” of which she was 
to be one of the most celebrated and colorful agents. 
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General L. C. Baker, the ex-vigilante from San 
Francisco, who became Chief of the-National Detec- 
tive Police for the Union, met Belle at General Beaure- 
gard’s Headquarters near Manassas in July, 1861. 
Baker, disguised as an itinerant photographer, had been 
arrested as a spy, and Belle, posing as a tract distribut- 
ing Northern sympathizer, tried unsuccessfully to get 
information from Baker in the stockade. Later in the 
war, when Baker went to the Old Capitol Prison in 
Washington to question a Rebel spy, he recognized 
his “friend” from Manassas! 

During the early months of the war Belle traveled 
back and forth between her home and the Valley 
towns. She gathered information from “flirtations” 
with Federal officers and sent the items on to nearby 
Southern camps. At Front Royal one night she listened 
through a hole in the closet floor to a staff meeting 
in the room below. Putting the information in cipher, 
she rode fifteen miles through the darkness and enemy 
pickets to deliver the message to Colonel Ashby. 

The fact that Belle was in possession of a Confeder- 
ate cipher is proof that she was a recognized agent of 
the Confederate Secret Service. Belle Boyd, described 
by the historian Douglas Southall Freeman as, “One of 
the most active and reliable of the many secret women 
agents of the Confederacy,” was one of the agents to 
whom the Signal Corps entrusted their constantly 
changing ciphers. 

On July 30, 1862, Belle was arrested in Front Royal 
on the order of Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary 
of War, and taken to the Old Capitol Prison in Wash- 
ington. She fared unusually well in prison and man- 
aged to entertain herself and her fellow inmates. Late 
in August she was released and sent South. 


Belle when 20 years old. Samuel 
Hardinge was her first husband. 


In Richmond she received news of her father’s death. 
Her mother and the younger children had left Martins- 
burg. Belle, knowing that she was of no further use as 
a Confederate spy in this country, asked President 
Jefferson Davis to send her abroad as a courier in the 
service of the South. 


Belle was arrested in Front Royal on July 30, 1862 and imprisoned in the 


Old Capitol Prison in Washington for about a month. 
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On March 29, 1864, in a furious storm of wind and 
rain, Belle left Richmond for Wilmington, North 
Carolina, where she was to sail on a blockade runner 
for Nassau and England. Under the name of Mrs. 
Lewis she left Wilmington early in May on the block- 
ade runner, Grayhound, under Captain Henry Bier. 
In the darkness they thought that they had evaded 
the Federal watchdogs, but at daylight they were over- 
taken by the Connecticut. Before they were boarded, 
Belle, following instructions, burned her dispatches. 
Ensign Samuel Hardinge was the quiet young man 
put in charge of the Grayhound as they turned north- 
ward. He proposed to Belle almost as soon as he saw 
her, and she promised him an answer in Boston. Cap- 
tain Bier, perhaps with Belle’s connivance, escaped. 
Hardinge was called to Washington for questioning 
while Belle waited at the Tremont House in Boston. 
She was interviewed by reporters from the Boston Post 
who stated that she, “conversed freely and well, and 
is evidently a female of intelligence and quick under- 
standing . . her conduct was quiet and ladylike . 
was good looking and smart.” 

Hardinge was dismissed from service, and Belle 
promised to marry him, if he could follow her to Eng- 
land. There was a fashionable wedding at Saint James 
Church in Picadilly on August 25, 1864, but within 
a few months Hardinge had to return to America 
where he was arrested. During his imprisonment Belle 
wrote and published her story, My Life in Camp and 
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Belle Boyd wrote to President Lincoln in 1865 offering to suppress her book 
if he would release her husband. 


Prison to get money on which to live. Late in 1865 or 
early 1866 Hardinge returned to England. A child, 
Grace, was born to Belle and Hardinge. Hardinge, his 
health ruined by his imprisonment, soon died. Belle 
went back to America and turned to the stage to make 
a living. 


Rue High, Belle’s third husband, was 
an actor famed for his profile. 
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While appearing in The Forty Thieves in New 
Orleans in February, 1869, she met and married her 
second husband, Colonel John Swainston Hammond, 
an Englishman who had served a short time in the 
Union Army. They were married in a private cere- 
mony on March 17, 1869, and Belle signed her name 
on the license simply as “Belle Boyd.” 

They went to California, and on December 12, 1869, 
the New Orleans Daily Picayune carried an item 
copied from a Stockton, California paper, dated No- 
vember 24, 1869, which stated: “Belle Boyd who was 
confined in the insane asylum for sometime gave birth 
to a child yesterday and has so far recovered her mind 
that it is expected that she will be discharged in a few 
days.” The child, a son named Albert, died within a 
few weeks of birth, and Belle returned east to rest at 
Mount Hope near Baltimore. Hammond may not have 
been with her at this time, but they did pick up the 
pieces of their marriage and start again. 

Three children were born to their union; but the 
marriage eventually was a failure. In Dallas, Texas, 
Belle was granted an absolute divorce from Hammond 
on November 1, 1884. She was given custody of the 
children. 

Belle left Texas and went to Toledo, Ohio. There, 
on January 1, 1885, she was married to Nathaniel Rue 
High, whose father was a prominent Episcopal clergy- 
man in Toledo. Nat High, a popular young actor, was 
twenty-four when he married Belle who was forty-four! 
Because their finances were limited Belle decided to 
put on a recital of her war experiences. The first show 
at The People’s Theater in Toledo on February 22, 
1886, was so well received that Belle decided to go on 
the road with it. 

When her daughters were small they sang during 
the show and Nat High was her manager — if anyone 
ever managed Belle! She appeared before veterans’ 
meetings in all parts of the country. In 1886 she ap- 
peared before an enthusiastic crowd in the Old Pres- 
byterian Church on Chester Street in Front Royal. 

In the early nineties she appeared in New Bern, 
North Carolina. There was some doubt that she was 
the real Belle Boyd, and two Confederate veterans, K. 
R. Jones and Dr. George Bagby, who had done secret 
work with Belle during the war, talked with her pri- 
vately. They were convinced that she was the real 
Belle, and her show was enthusiastically received in 
New Bern. 

The daughter of Dr. Bagby, Mrs. W. M. Creasy, of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, was a child at the time 
of Belle’s visit to New Bern, but she remembered 
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Belle Boyd as_ photographed by 

Matthew Brady. 
vividly Belle’s visit to their home. Belle and her small 
family were invited to dinner at the Bagby’s. Mrs. 
Creasy wrote me: “Belle had taken on the middle-age 
spread by that time, but she was still attractive. She 
was of florid complexion, nice looking in a way, but a 
little flamboyant as to general appearance. But as I 
listened to tales of her hairbreadth escapades all else 
was forgotten but the woman and her words. Her 
sparkling eyes would glow and her expressive features 
portray every motion she recounted. Her hands made 
an indelible impression on me. She literally talked with 
them.” 

Mr. R. B. Lane, who served as Sheriff of Craven 
County, North Carolina, for forty years, wrote me 
about seeing Belle’s show in New Bern in the nineties. 
He remembered Belle’s long gray dress with the brass 
buttons and the long train which she kicked out of 
the way with a remark which made the crowd roar, 
but which he did not understand. Sheriff Lane also 
recalled the black plume which his father, a Con- 
federate veteran, had seen Jeb Stuart present to Belle. 
He remembered Belle’s story about kissing and hug- 
ging Yankee officers to steal passes and pistols . . . 
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“She is the original.” 


OPERA HOUSE, 


‘REBEL: SPY" 


IN HER THRILLING DRAMATIC NARRATIVE- 


Or THE PERILS OF A SPY. 


* Belle Boyd is accompanied by an up-to-date organiza- 
tion of Comedians, Instramentalists 
and Vocalists, including 
BOYD SWaAINSTON 
La Belle Petite Soubrette. 


MR. GUS SLINGERLAND, 


The funniest Ou iedian who has visited the Sonth since 
~ George Wilson’s day. 


ISABEL HAM MOND, 
VOCALIST. 


WILFRED B. TAYLOR, 


Masical Director. 


THE ABOVE AR*ISTS IN A DIVERSIFIED PROGRM OF 


Comedy, Melody and Mirth! 


Heavgt asrens U.C.V. Srare or Groncta.) 


ATLanta 
The identity of Mes. BP Hammond-High as the true Belle 
the “Rebel Spy,” ix complete Cramest A. Evane. 


Admission 25 and 50 cents. 


SEATS ON SALE AT VANDIVER SON & S816HOP'S 


“And this was not permissible in my day,” he wrote, 
“but I’m told it is different now.” 

Belle went on with her show, always on the move, 
never making more than a mere living. In June, 1900, 
Belle and Nat came to Kilbourne, Wisconsin, now 
Wisconsin Dells, to put on a show at the G.A.R. Hall. 
They registered at the Hile House near the station; 
and the next day Belle suffered a heart attack. Mrs. 
Hile, seeing that her patient was very ill indeed, urged 
Nat to hurry for Dr. Jenkins while she put Belle to 
bed. When the doctor and Nat came into the room, 
Belle opened her eyes and recognized her husband. A 
modern psychiatrist might make much of the dying 
words of this courageous, aggressive, independent 
woman, who, as her soul slipped into eternity, looked 
at her young husband and whispered, “Hold my hand.” 

Mrs. Hile took on her shoulders the task of arrang- 
ing a proper funeral for Belle. Because Belle’s own 
few clothes were threadbare, the women of the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the G.A.R. furnished a suitable black silk 
dress and arranged for Mr. Gorter, the Episcopal rector, 
to perform the ceremony. The same kind women fur- 
nished the first wooden marker for the grave. 

On each Memorial Day Belle’s grave, on the western 
slope of Spring Hill Cemeter ry is decorated by the 
American Legion. This is not only a kind act, it is 
also a fitting one, for Belle Boyd was truly a veteran 
anda fighter. 


Belle in her later years as an actress. 
An Atlanta playbill is shown at left. 
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the James River was a never-ending adventure. 


by Martha P. Munger 


N or very long after “Reconstruction Days,” in 1881, 
my father, E. E. Barney, was filled with an overpower- 
ing desire to own a farm where natural obstacles had 
to be overcome. It was a tossup between a farm in 
Wisconsin or a marsh on the James River and one can 
easily visualize the difficulties in either proposition. 
His forebears were pioneers who moved from Massa- 
chusetts to Vermont, thence to New York and on to 
Ohio. His own father was a brilliant educator who 
became a pioneer in that field and in industrial life 
as well, combining a passion for efficiency and fine 
workmanship with his intellectual gifts. The son, a 
graduate at nineteen of the Boston Institute of 
Technology, an inventor at twenty, and superintendent 
of his father’s car works at twenty-one, was longing, at 
twenty-eight, for new fields to conquer. 

When I asked my mother why they decided on the 
James River, that simple question loosed the tide of 
her recollection, “How well, I remember the day he 
took me up the River on a tug to view the wonderful 
island where his dreams were to materialize. It was a 
cold rainy day in December, and all we could see of 
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Hog Island In The James 


For the Barney children, living on an island in 


the island was a black strip of marsh that barely 
showed up on the horizon. Think, it was very nearly 
a farm in the Wisconsin wilds! What a difference it 
would have made in all our lives.” 

We were five very busy children ranging from seven 
to fourteen, when in the year 1889 our roots were dug 
up and we started forth, as it seems to me now, on 
an “Ambersonian” wave of passes, car-factories and 
pleasant mid-western life that broke at Clifton Forge, 
never to be formed again. 

The first glimpse of mountains and dashing, leaping 
rivers in West Virginia was like a draft of heady wine 
to a child accustomed to rolling country and sluggish 
rivers. A stage ride at dusk from Clifton Forge to 
Warm Springs at breakneck speed around curves and 
narrow roads — what mysterious terrors it held for a 
seven-year-old eagerly sniffing in the delicious odor of 
laurel, rhododendron and fern! 

Then the languid warmth and glow of the Springs: 
hollyhocks against the low whitewashed cottages, cool, 
tall-pillared verandas, soft sweet voices and laughter 
all mingled together to form a complete composite 
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Remains of old piers and sunken barges 
used as a seawall. 

picture. There was old Jackson teaching us to swim in 
the men’s pool, tying a belt around our middle and 
suspending us from the end of a stout fishing pole. 
Again, there was Aunt Fanny at the women’s pool, 
eternally sewing tapes on marvelous scersucker cos- 
tumes that reached to the ankles, alike for big and 
little. 

Never do | hear violins tuning, but the ballroom 
oh there flashes across my mind and the excitement and 
H gaiety of being allowed to watch the first of the dances 
before being sent off to bed. The riding parties be- 
tween the various Springs that the two youngest could 
not attend, have seemed the Ultima Thule of pleasure. 

The island was reached in September, when it is 
still warm enough to bathe in salt water, and a child's 
paradise was unfolded. 

The wide stretches of the James just before it emp- 
ties into the Hampton Roads have a majesty that is 
inspiring, and the affection we at once developed for 
its tawny waters never died. | remember being quite 
jealous at Yorktown of the beauty of the York and 
feeling that in some way there was trickery in its 
beauty, because no river could possibly be as fascinat- 
ing as the James. At any rate there could never be such 
sunsets there as we had on the island across Cobham 
sy Bay. The island was the very flattest of land, with 

much of it lower than the river, and big four-masted 
ships sailed majestically around us almost in a complete 
circle, on their way to Claremont for lumber. 


That was all long ago and seeing the island now re- 
Td verted to almost its former wildness, one would be hard 
put to realize what was accomplished in the eighties. 
As I try to recall every detail of the planning of the 

building and manner of running the place, it seems 
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the work of a master mind. No detail was overlooked, 
climate was deferred to, facts of isolation dealt with, 
and everything coordinated and systematized. There 
were thirty-two hundred acres in the place, including 
wonderful first growth timber on the mainland. At 
the east end of the island, was a pump house that 
drained the creek at low tide. They used the creek that 
separated the island from the mainland as the main 
artery for the system of thirty miles of canals, and by 
damming the ends had a perfect canal made by nature. 
An oyster shell road encircled the island and Jed back 
to the mainland. On the north side, facing the James, 
were grouped the stables, barns, corncribs and black- 
smith shop—nearby were the store, wharf and large 
artesian well that flowed into long troughs under the 
shingled shelters. Just there, was a charming triangular 
park filled with fig trees, crape myrtles and shrubbery. 
Strung along the road were the dwelling houses, dairy 
and smokehouse, with a perfect lawn and rose beds 
for a quarter of a mile, bordered by Norway maples. 
In the center of the island were the houses for the 
men and their families, huge hay barns, and a group 
of buildings generally spoken of as the “Barracks.” 
Never was there a sweeter, cooler dairy than the vine- 
clad brick one, sunk halfway into the earth with con- 
stant sound of trickling water, or more perfect stables 
with concrete floors, and harness rooms, oat bins and 
hay lofts. 

Roaring flames of burning marshes heralded the 
spring, and like fascinated wild animals, we would 
drive down to the very edge of the marsh, where the 
men had started the fires to clean off newly drained 
land for plowing. With the rush and roar of something 
alive, the fire would gallop along leaving blackened 
waste in its tracks. In a few days, the tender green 
shoots would appear and in no time at all the ground 
would be carpeted with quaker-ladies, wood pansies, 
and exotic, pungently fragrant marsh lilies. The wild 
life was not sacrificed, for the woods on the mainland 
afforded protection, but poor little slow turtles — the 
darkies called them “stinking Jims,’—were sacrificed 
to the march of progress. 

Soon the fruit trees—large orchards of peach and 
pear—would be in bloom, and what a sight that was 
and what odors to be inhaled! The great fields of 
German clover were an innovation in farming then, 
and there were great fields of timothy and corn. The 
reclaimed land yielded marvelous crops of everything, 
demonstrating the value of the ideas that were being 
tried out. One very important experiment was the 
driving of artesian wells, then in its infancy in Ameri- 
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ca. Dr. Richard Wise of Williamsburg, once said that 
providing good drinking water for that part of Virginia, 
did more to rid the country of fevers and ill health, 
than all the medicines in the world. 

Then came the full tide and glory of the summer 
months, a time of odors so haunting and heavy that 
the scents were almost tangible: rose, mimosa, honey- 
suckle, crepe myrtle. There were trays and trays of all 
kinds of fruits to be eaten. The life centered on the 
water in fishing, swimming and sailing. We three 
smaller children, lived in and on the water, providing 
the house with soft-shelled crabs and pan fish. The 
enchantment of a tidewater shore is absolute. One 
never knows what treasures may turn up with the next 
high tide. We salvaged enormous fishing stakes and 
built a raft that really held us all, meaning the three 
of us and Daisy, our girl Friday. 

Let anyone read Mrs. Purnell’s “Diddy, Dumps and 
Tot,” the story of plantation life, and he will have an 
idea of what Daisy had to endure. She had to learn 
to ride, swim, row, shoot and cook. We had a famous 
toy stove which we set up in the most extraordinary 
places, once in the midst of the enormous vegetable 
garden, where all the small fruits were right at hand, 
and any vegetable was easily procured. Again the 
stove was placed in a lean-to on the shore where a bad 
storm caught it up and almost floated it away. Even 
now, I can see Big Nannie leaning down from the 
piles to seize the stove, before it was washed away. 
Nothing ever gave me such an idea of the force of the 
elements as our iron stove moving away, swimmingly. 

Autumn came and crops had to be gathered; corn 
to be shucked and “peas” picked. We used to ride 
ponies over the peanut fields and watch the women 
and children stripping off the peanuts. They would 
make a semicircle of the vines stacked on poles, build 
a fire in the center and camp for the whole day—brown 
faces, bandanas and fires to complete the picture. 

What storms came with the equinox! The expanse 
of water to the northeast of the island let the wind 
sweep down on us with terrific force, whipping the 
waves so high that they would dash against the piling 
and across the lawn to the house, threatening to engulf 
us. 

One vivid picture is the peering out one frightful 
night to watch wagon loads of men go clattering by 
with lanterns, shovels, chains and piling to reinforce 
the dykes. Once between ’82 and ’89 a dyke broke, 
and there was sailing over the timothy fields. It took 
two years to undo the damage. 
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October brought clear, cold days and gorgeous colors, 
talk of shooting ducks in the marsh, quail in the fields. 
My father loaded his own shells and the excitement of 
watching him measure powder from green canisters 
and shot from bags would grow until the crimping 
machine was used, for then he would sometimes allow 
us to help. 

When colder November came and hog-killing time 
was at hand, we were the busiest children in the world, 
following all the “doings.” The stretches between the 
buildings were so great for short legs that we seemed 
to cover leagues in our journey between pigpens, 
smokehouse and lard kettles. A picture comes of Aunt 
Dinah, so lean and so black, a towering Guinea 
Negress, nearly ninety, sitting before the huge caul- 
dron on wheels, trying out the lard. She sat and smoked 
at her job, having the infinite patience so necessary for 
producing snowy lard and good soap. There was poor 
Emmet Fenn, the white man who could not bear to 
see his precious Chester Whites and Jersey Reds strung 
on poles, all beautifully scalded and scraped. Always 
he had to go away when killing time came around. 

As winter came on, our free life was gone and lessons 
were in order, with happy evenings of good music and 
books before the open fire. My mother was an accom- 
plished musician and, to us it seemed, no Paderewski 
ever played Chopin as she did. Besides we were singu- 
larly blessed in our governess, who became our life- 
long friend. 


“Homewood” was the main dwelling 
house on the island. 
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Ancient holly tree said to have been 
used as a lookout during the Civil War. 


So far the physical life of Virginia had enthralled us. 
Through our governesses the human side first touched 
us and introduced us to the rich background and charm 
of Southerners. 

We three younger children stayed at home, while 
the two older ones went north to school. With the 
departure of the middle child to boarding school, the 
sister next to me and I had a different governess, the 
niece of a famous Confederate cavalry officer, and 
one who became the most wonderful companion two 
children ever had. After school hours she rode with us, 
walked with us and played to us, for she, too, was a 
gifted musician. Two winters we were frozen up with 
her, cut off from the outside world—no outside com- 
munication except by the railroad fifteen miles away 
from the island and nine miles from our other farm. 
Yet I cannot recollect a single dull moment. 
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There never was any attempt to ape the old planta- 
tion life and very carefully, when we were away at 
school, we would always explain that, though living in 
Virginia, we were not Virginians. We loved the land 
too well to make any false claims. But circumstances 
practically forced the owners into the old position of 
master and mistress. The nearest doctor was fifteen 
miles away, and of necessity, the medicine chest and 
“Domestic Encyclopedia” were used for everyone on 
the island. 

One memorable event was the fixing up of a Negro 
with a slashed throat until a man could make the 
fifteen miles and return with the doctor. When old 
Dr. Smith did come, he was like a character out of a 
book to us. He smelled of the vilest drugs and brewed 
thick green cholagogues, the most needed medicine 
in that clime. 

The spiritual welfare of my father’s men weighed 
on him, too, and he had a preacher come down once 
a month to preach to the few remaining white families. 
By ’89, nearly all the skilled workmen had returned 
to Ohio. For the negroes, he had colored preachers, 
and the revivals and “baptizings” during August 
brought many from back in the “bushes.” We loved 
it all, listening from on top of the hay in the enormous 
hay barn, to the exhortations and pleadings and filling 
of the Mourner’s Bench, and subsequent files of men 
and women dressed in white, who went down to the 
river to be baptized. 

By 90, everything was running so smoothly, that my 
father looked for other marshes—and found one a mile 
and a half below Dutch Gap, sufficiently large to war- 
rant drainage canals. When the intercourse between 


Old smokehouse and tool shed which 
have survived. 
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This is the only one of a number of workmen’s homes built by the Barneys 
which is still standing on Hog Island today. 


the two places became constant, he felt the need of 
better travelling facilities—of course, the only contact 
with the outside world was by means of the daily river 
boat, that brought mail, freight and passengers. When 
the poor old “Ariel,” that had done gallant service since 
before the war grew slower and slower, he brought it 
in and formed a new boat line with a modern steamer, 
that undoubtedly affected the lives of all those who 
depended on its service. After twenty years or more, 
the beloved “Pocahontas” passed on to other waters, 
but in its prime, what joy and pride the whole river 
got out of it! 

The travel up and down the river opened new 
worlds to marvel at. To understand our find, one must 
realize that every place on the river had its own wharf 
and post office—informal 4th class affairs that per- 
mitted one to open the mail bags on the hall table, and 
distribute the letters from there. From the earliest 
colonial days, the plantations were able to keep up 
communication with the mother country, because the 
sailing vessels could take on their cargoes of tobacco 
and timber right at the door and on return voyages, 
bring to the planters books, silver, furniture and 
clothes in the latest London fashion. 
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As we learned to know the river, how we loved the 
sound of the musical names as old Robert would call 
them out: Claremont, Weyanoke, Sandy Point, Stur- 
geon Point, Brandon, Westover and Shirley. Just to 
write them down, brings up the thumping of the walk- 
ing-beam, the churning of the paddle wheels, hot smell 
of machine oil, calls of the deck hands and conglom- 
erate odor of raw peanuts, guano, cattle and fish. It was 
always a question to me, whether going up the river 
was more perfect than going down. Going up, the 
river grew narrower and narrower and looped and 
twisted in the most absurd manner, the wharves were 
closer together, and everything grew more and more 
homelike, till sunset would see one at home, having 
greeted friends along the way—or, continuing on to 
Richmond, the lights of the city would entrance one. 
On the other hand, going down, the river grew more 
and more exciting as we drew near the salt water and 
could feel the fresh sea breeze, to wait at Old Point 
for the Baltimore boat. 

Gone was our old isolation. We began to realize 
the charm of our friends and neighbors. The farm was 
near Petersburg and Richmond and only a few miles 
across country to Bermuda Hundred, where we could 
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take a foot-tferry over to Shirley. By river, the trip 
would have been thirty miles or more. For the first 
time, history became real to us, for we could see “Seven 
Pines” across in Henrico, where one of the bloodiest 
battles of the Civil War was fought, and we were in 
line for the march to the Appomattox. The piles for 
pontoon bridges were still in the river. Belt buckles, 
bullets and canteens were often plowed up. The mis- 
tress of Shirley would tell us tales of Grant’s occupa- 
tion of Bermuda Hundred and City Point—how they 
were all kept prisoners, “Old Master” with fourteen 
women, and how his son tried to get through the 
lines to see him before he died, but a Negro girl be- 
trayed him. 

Those are my time exposures, but there are many 
snapshots; the Eastern Shore with its loblolly pines 
and white sand, rakish “Bug-eyes” sailing in the creeks; 
fox hunting at Ashby’s Gap with the Blue Ridge in 
the distance; the hot sun beating down on the lovely 
enclosed garden at Shirley, bringing out the scents of 
rose, heliotrope and spicy box; early dawn in the marsh, 
slipping into boats noiselessly for fear the bang of 
a paddle would start the morning flight of ducks; the 
soft quack-quack of the drakes as they prepared to 


make the flight. 


Though children no longer, we were still bewitched 
by the changing seasons that came in the upland coun- 
try as vividly as down in the salt marshes, but so dif- 
ferently. Now, we knew the glories of redbud, dog- 
wood, and mountain-laurel; arbutus, partridge berry 
and wild ginger clinging to the sides of ravines; high- 
land swamps filled with grape-hung gum trees, where 
wild turkeys ranged. There was good shooting at this 
upper farm, snipe, duck and quail. By now, I was 
Friday to the middle sister, who had become a superb 
shot, to paddle and mark her birds. We broke colts 
together and built blinds in the marsh, caught fish in 
the canals with nets. 

Since we were children at Hog Island in the James, 
all but three of the old buildings, including our own 
house, have been torn down. But two families do still 
live on the island, enjoying, I hope, the delights we 
took in the changing seasons, the glimpses of wildlife 
from tiny frogs in puddles to whitetailed deer in the 
thickets, the sheltered shallow cove for paddling and 
swimming, the sailing and fishing. Only a pleasant 
ferry ride away from nearby Surry, things have 
changed a great deal more. Hog Island would probably 
look a great deal more familiar to the first settlers, who 
kept their hogs there, than Jamestown itself does today. 


E. E. Barney built a dike and pump at the lower end of this creek at the eastern 
end of the island and used it as the basis of his canal system. 
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